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Interpretations and Forecasts: A Study of Survivals and 
Tendencies in Contemporary Society. By Victor Branford, 
MA. London: Duckworth & Co., 1914. Pp. xxiv, 411. 

The author of this work has thrown himself with immense 
enthusiasm into the movement of "city-planning "under a general 
sociological idea. With the enthusiasm it is possible to sym- 
pathize without attaching to the idea quite the central importance 
that it has in his eyes and in those of his master, Professor Patrick 
Geddes. The idea is good in its proper place, but its place is 
not at the summit. The modern city is not the equivalent of 
the ancient city, which was a sovereign state. This was the 
essence of it, and it was in virtue of this that politics could be 
conceived as the supreme art of ordering social life. This I 
hold against Mr. Branford that the translation of Aristotle's 
jr6X« by state rather than city is essentially right. The mod- 
ern unit corresponding to the ancient city is the national state. 
This may seem relatively abstract, but the city can never again 
be substituted for it; and if we try to substitute a federation of 
cities or " regions " — to make a transition, as the author puts it, 
"from state and national politics to civics and regionalism" 
(p. 360), we shall go seriously astray. 

In detail, also, I think he is apt to take the wrong models. It 
is true that his enthusiasm extends to the ancient city, but it is 
the mediaeval city that he most loves to dwell on. Now, while 
we may admire the rich internal growth of this, a protest is 
necessary against the notion that it could ever at any time have 
had the value of a conception dominating life. The mediaeval 
city, even when a republic, was a republic without intellectual 
liberty. For the political ideal of the time, as expressed by 
Dante, it was not an autonomous unit but a unit in the universal 
empire. Thus politically and spiritually — by Empire and 
Papacy — it was restricted as the ancient city was not. The 
modern city, which descends from it, is at its best a well-ordered 
municipality under a national state. This last, in an Aristotelian 
spirit, though not according to the letter of Aristotle, we may 
take as the mean between municipality and empire; of which the 
first is essentially subordinate, while the second is a transitional 
mode of dealing with huge aggregates brought together or held 
together by historical accidents. Where we follow Aristotle is 
in finding our ideal in the mean. The basis of the good or the 
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best life of the individual, for any time that can be foreseen, is 
the unified national state. 

If I have put this rather dogmatically, it is for the sake of 
brevity. For the sake of brevity, also, I leave out several points 
I had noted. I will only say that the author seems to be one of 
those individual enthusiasts who, in enjoyment of the recently- 
acquired sense for the many vital beginnings in the actual Middle 
Age, ignore the darker side on which to some minds it is still an 
ideal. When he refers, for example, to "The historic fact of 
lawyers and politicians having arrogated the functions of the 
spiritual power without being able to perform the realities of it" 
(p. 306), I ask: Does this mean that they suppressed the In- 
quisition "without putting anything in its place," as those who 
dislike "mere negatives" are accustomed to say? Similarly, 
when he speaks of "the great problem bequeathed by the Middle 
Ages — that of subordinating politics to morals" (p. 314), my 
comment again takes the form of a query: Illustrated by the 
Albigensian Crusade? 

I must, however, add that the actual fault I find in the work 
is not the suggestion of a more stringent order to bring the 
modern "anarchy" to a close. I have no objection to anything 
positive that Mr. Branford derives from Comte, for example. 
Where he is on the wrong political track seems to me rather in a 
kind of return to the Spencerian "administrative nihilism" so 
far as the state is concerned; though his expressed attitude to 
Spencer is chiefly antagonistic. "The best government," he 
says (pp. 319-320), "will be the one which most steadfastly sets 
before itself the ideal of preparing its own euthanasia. " To this 
I reply: The best government — again, for any Hme that can 
be foreseen, — will be the one which most concentrates and puts 
to most use its powers for action. 

T. Whittaker. 

London, England. 

Sexual Ethics. By Robert Michels, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Basle. London and Felling-on- 
Tyre: Walter Scott Publishing Co. Pp. xv, 296 (Contem- 
porary Science Series). 

This volume contains much that is interesting about sex but 
very little in regard to ethics. The ethical formula of sex relation- 
ships is that they are legitimate except where they result from 



